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Next to the questions regarding God, must come in every Chris- 
tian mind those questions which concern the person and teachings 
of Jesus. It is a fact too often lost sight of that if we do not 
believe what Jesus taught we have no business to call ourselves 
Christians, no matter how religious we may be. Mr. Bridges could 
not logically avoid a discussion of the New Testament story and 
doctrine, and though this is really the least satisfying, as it is 
the boldest part of this treatise, it is not without value. The 
truth is that the higher criticism may be used to justify many 
different degrees of belief. Mr. Bridges uses it to strip the 
Gospels very bare — too bare, one may think. Yet this process 
of denudation may prove useful to many. If one cannot sub- 
scribe, for example, to the doctrine of non-resistance, it may be 
good for one to believe that this doctrine was preached not to the 
multitude but to the Disciples alone. 

Mr. Bridges is on less debatable ground in his chapter upon 
inspiration, for this is a topic that is well within the province of 
psychology. Inspiration, there is reason to believe, is a mental 
phenomenon quite distinct from the logical process, and the author's 
discussion of this subject is a real analysis — a criticism both of the 
naive belief in special inspiration and of the unintelligent denial 
of inspiration in toto — and not merely a groundwork for the ensuing 
argument which is to include Socrates with Jesus as among the in- 
spired. 

Whether or not one is prepared to go to the length of affirming 
that the method and secret of Jesus need to be supplemented by the 
method and secret of Socrates, one cannot doubt that the Athenian 
philosopher has an important lesson for the modern mind, and one 
is grateful for Mr. Bridges' clear demonstration of the permanent 
value of the Socratic thought. " The ultimate anchorage of the 
moral law," writes the author, " is the fact that it is what the 
nature of man spontaneously wills as soon as it understands itself." 
It is the emphasis of Socrates upon understanding, in connection 
with moral intuition, that gives its special character and value to 
his teaching. Moral intuition works through the mind and not as 
an independent organ of knowledge — that is a truth that we need 
to grasp if we are to hold fast to faith without stultifying intellect. 



History op the American Episcopal Church. By the Bever- 
end S. D. McConnell, D.D. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman 
Company, 1916. 

It is reasonable praise to say that no history of a single church 
or denomination is more readable," more generally informing, more 
closely connected with life than the History of the American Epis- 
copal Church, by Dr. S. D. McConnell, of which the tenth edition, 
jrevised and enlarged, has recently come from the press. 
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For the general reader the volume has two rather notably in- 
teresting features. 

In the first place, the manner in which the author recognizes 
and traces the effect of other sects upon his own gives the treatise 
a practical usefulness for the student of religion in America. The 
value of the work in. this regard is, indeed, greater than might be 
supposed; for while the history of every considerable sect in the 
United States has been written, little- or no attempt has been made 
to weigh the influence which each has exercised upon another or 
upon the life of the« people as a whole — a historic fact that is in 
itself, as Dr. McConneE observes, sufficiently interesting to be re- 
corded. Many of the comments which the author makes when he 
touches upon this neglected theme are original and enlightening. 
In illustration one may cite the statement that much of the real re- 
ligious life which; was present in the Great Awakening passed into 
the possession of the Church, and that this " has saved her from 
being hard and mechanical "; or the remark that from the Presby- 
terians rather than from the Puritans have come " the popular 
judgment as to the proper observance of the Lord's Day, and the 
attitude of the individual Christian towards amusements and recre- 
ations." The fairness of the author's mind is indicated by his 
frank declaration that " a debt which the Church owes to Puritan- 
ism upon both sides of the water is the restored reputation of the 
ministry." Indeed, except for the fact that Universalism is dis- 
missed with a word, the whole discourse is remarkable for breadth, 
of view and for freedom from anything that could be regarded as 
sectarian prejudice. 

In the second place, to those for whom church unity is a vital 
issue, Dr. McConnell's account of the manner in which the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church has helped to bring this question " out of the 
region of pious speculation " and into practical ecclesiastical poli- 
tics, will prove as interesting as anything that has been written 
upon the subject. 

As pictured in Dr. McConnell's narrative, the American 
Episcopal Church appears comely and lovable — all the more so be- 
cause her story is told with unsparing truth, while her claims are 
presented without exaggeration or arrogance. The reader will ap- 
preciate the force of the. statement that " the Church stands today 
in the general respect and good will of the people for freedom in 
truth, order in worship, and righteousness in life." 



The Advance of the English Novel. By William Lyon Phelps. 
New York : Dodd, Mead and Company, 1916. 

There could hardly be a richer literary theme or one more inter- 
esting to the majority of readers than the development of the English 
novel. The novel today is not only the most popular form of liter*- 



